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An experiment was conducted to determine the effect 
of providing learners with instructional objectives prior to 
instruction with non ' ob jectives-based. materials • The objectives of 
these materials w^re inferred by the researchers. Sixty-four 
university studi3nts were randomly assigned to treatment groups in 
which they received eith3x no objectives, ^a partial list of 
objectives, or a complete list of objectives fox an instructional 
film viewed together by all groups. Mean scores on an 18~item 
criterion test, ^^hich contained o^e item per objective, were 
significantly higher' for subject's receiving objectives than for those 
receiving no ol? jectiyeg. Learners Who received partial- lists of ' 
objectives per:formed as well or slightly better on xhe test portion 
tor which they received no objectives. It was ^hus concluded that * . 
grovi<Jing objectives to students prior to presenting in'strud^ional . 
materials not based on objectives facilitates student performance and 
that present^ition of partial lists of 'objectives did not appreciably 
liffii:: the students' attention to content for which they had received 
objectives. (Author) 
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. . ■ - '. SUMM,ARY , 

PROBLEM ' 

' The practice of .supplying students wvth -behavioral objectives for 
a set of instructional' materials is conmonly believed to facilitate ' 
learning. However, research investigating this question has yielded 
contra^Jictory resul ts. ' Generally , studies yielding positive resul ts 
from presefitation of objectives to learners; have involved use of 
materials that wfere" not originally developed .to implement .learner 
attainment of specific objectives, whereas the investigations in which 
presentation -of objectives was* not effective involved lise. of objectives- 
based materials that were well designed originally. . 
APPROACH ^ ^ : . 

Four groups of subjects were presented .the same training film after 
each group received different preliminary study in^trijctions , The 
5tudy instructions contained: (1) all objectives, (2) odd numbered 
objectives, (3) even numbered objectives, and (4>)i no objectives, but 
directions to to. pay attenJtJon to details and examples/ A criterion 
test was administered to all groups immediately fol fowiri^the showing 
of the film. " ' - 

RESULTS , ^ 

f 

All three groups receiving a partial or complete list of objectives 
sco*^ed Significantly higher than the group receiving no objectives. 
Subjects who received partial lists of objectives performed equally well 
or slightly better on the^ test portion for which Wiey received no- 



•C5 

* 

* «•« » 

/ 

objectives than did subjects who received no objectives. The 'group that 

received a1 ] objectives ^scored significantly higher on the- even numbere'3 

.objectives than the group given only even numbered objectives. There 

was not a statistically significant di fference between the group r*iceivin( 

ft 

all objectives and the group receiving only odd numbensd o'l^jectives on 
•the Questions for the odd numbered objectives. 
CONCLUSIONS . » . ' 

This study indicates that providing objectives to students prif r 
to presenting instructional' material that was not1)ased originally on 
objectives will facilitate stude.nt performance • .The evidence does not 
support the notion that the facilitating effect is at the expense of 
student acquisition of information other than that specified by the 
objectives. ' - 

Thi§ summary was prepared by G. B. Reid, Simulati;On Applications' 
Branch, Flying Training Division, Air Force Human Resources Laboratory. 



PREFACE 

This study was conducted by the Educational Technology Depdrtment, 
Arizona State University under contract F41609-71-C-0027, Dr. Howard . 
J. Sul I'iv'an -di rectqd the research performed by the experimenters Curtis 
L. Taylor, Kenneth C* Roberts and Patrick E. Smith; Captain Gary B. 
Reid served as contract monitor for the Flying Training Division. The 
research was accomplished under Project 1123, USAF Flyinj Training 
Development; Task 112302, Instruction^ Innovations in USAF Flying • 
Training- ' • ' 

This "report contains implications for improving USAF training^ 

especially as an interim measure for instruction that has not been 

J ^ 

subjected to Instructional Systems Development according to Air Force 
Maniiil 50-2. ' ' 
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. USt: OF IN! ERRED OBJECTIVES WITH NON-OBJECT IVES -BASED J 
INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS ■ ■- 

♦ 

A popular belief among instructional desiqr personnel is thap 
providing learners with a list of the behavioral objectives for ^ set Q,f 
instructional materials will increase their learning from the materials, 
S,upport for this belief can be found in Mager's (196Z) statement that 
"If you give the learner a copy of yo.ur objectives, you may not fjave to 
do muc;^ else/' as well as in the writings of other aithorities. 

Recent evidence on the effects of presenting objectives to learners 
prior to instruction is contradictory, ^ome studies (Allison, 1964; 
Blaneyv end. McKie, 1969; Dalis. 1970) indicate positive effects^from such 
a procedure, while other studies (Jenkins, and Deno, 1971; Stedman, 1971)' 
irtdicate that vthe availability of objectives does not af-^'ect perfomidnce. 
Generally, the studies yielding positive results from presentation of 
objectives to learners have invofved use of. materials that were not 
originally developed to implement le-rner attainment of specific 
objective^, wh^'i jas the investigaticnri in which presenta^tior. of objec- 
tiv was not effective involved use of objecti ves-b?sed materials that 
were well -designed originally. It aeerns plausiblci therefore, that 
presentation of objectives may enhance post-instructional performance 
only when explicit objectives have not been specified prior to develop- ^ 



"^ent 0^ the instruction, and when the instruction does not incorporate 
l>'jch principles good instructional design a? knowledge of rosults and 
learner practice of the *cri teri on^ tasks ' 

• Presentation of objectives prior to instruction should also be 
considered in terms of its effect on learner performance on the portions 
: tHe instruction not related to the stated cbjectives^ If, as Kibler, 
et a>(T^70) speculate, the preslen taUon of ' objecti ves enables learners 
to focus their effo'^ts acquiring relevant behaviors 'from instruction 

to limit their attention to the remaining instructional ^moterial , 
one mictft expect that learners would perform better on the objectives 
presented to them and less well on the remaining material thc^rr^ould * 
learners who did not receive a list of objectives. Thus, when contrasted, 
with a group receiving no objectives prioV to instruc-tiori, learners 
f.resen^,ed wi th a partial list of objectives might be expected' to perform 
better on the objecti.ves contained in their list but •not,as weJl on the 
omitted' objecti ves: Presumably,' learners tn the "no obj-ectives" group 
would distribute their attention more evenly over the instruction, thereby 

acquiring more content related to the objectives not included in the J 

♦ ' ■* ■ ^ 

partial list. 

Most materials used for instructional purposes are'^not developed on 
the basis of pre-specified, objecti ves and art not well designed to 
facilitate learner attainment of objectives. If the presentation of a 
set of objectives for such, non-objfeqtives-based materials does indeed 
facilitate learner attainment of these objectives, then performance on 
these objectives can be improved simply by inferring the objecti^ves for 



the instructional materials and preceiit^ing the^r. to the learners pri^pr to 
their use of tf»e ln^teri^ls.. It is like3y, haweVer, that tho' instruc- 
tional materials include conteht and potential objectives which were 
considered to be important by the origjnal developers of the material » 
but which were not included in or directly relevant" to the objectives 
inferred later by oth|r indivlduaUs. If presentation to Turners of the 
set of inferred , objectives causes them ^o concentrate heavi ly on the 
objectives -related content, it (jiay have the .effect of itiinbiting their 
'achievement with respiBct to the content not^directly related to ^he 
inferred objectives.. - 

The purpfese of present study was to determine the effects of presen- 
Nation to learners of lists of objectives inferred from r7on-cbjecti veSu- 
based instructional materials on the learner*s post-instructional 
performance on both the instructional objectives presented ! ' :\ and ^n 
content not fli rectly ^relevant to these objectives. Prior 'o instruction, 
groups of learners were presented with no objectives, pji^tial lists of 
objectives, or a complete list of objectives inferred rom a non-objectiv 
'base<J instructional filfn. Following showing of the fi nu, all groups of 
learners were posttes-ted oh all objectives. Performance of each group 
was then analyzed both on the objecU^es-{if any) incl'jded ir. the list 



presented to the group prior to instruction and on the objectives not 

included in this list. 
«> 

S ubjects . The subjects wer^fe 64 university juniors and seniors enrolled 
in an audiorvisual education course for pre-6ervice teachers at Arizona 
State University. 



Inst ructicnal Ma t erials and Procedures , Two types of riateriais, the 
film and the lists of objectives, were emp^yed in the study. The ftln^, 

.the ihstructionel material. This 25-minute color film describes the 
ofcani zattion and activities of three "innovative" school systerrs ''n t>ie * 
Uni ted Stales . * ' ' 

'The instructional objectives for the film were infer^^ed jby the ^ 
exDerimenters or the basis cf film's qonte?it. Two of the experinenters 
independently developed lists of ot»Jectives for the film. Eighteen 

1 • ■ 

obj3ct*yes were conriion to both lis^and were tlierefore selected to serve 
as the final set of inferred objectives for the filij Three additional 
objectives appeared on only one of the [two lists and consequently were 



eliminated from the final list. 

The list of 18 inferred pbjectives w^^ used as the basis for consti- 
tuting four treatment groups. As tach ent)pr?d the classroom for his 
regular audio-yisuaj education class;-4^€ was assigned at random (without 
his knowledge) to one of the f6ur groups and was. given the instruction 
sheet appropriate to his particular treatment. A.total'of 16 w^re 
j-.signed to edch group. The content of the instruction 3heet5^for the 
f6ur group^> differed Is follows: 

Group 1 - all 18 objectives 
• Group 2 - the nine odd-numbered objectives 

Group 3 - the nine even-numbered objectives ) 

Group 4 - no objectives, but directions to. S to pay attention to 
details' and examples ^ ^ 



A statement preceding the list of objectives on 'the' instruction sheets 
indicated that the:^b jecti ves represented tasks that S_ woulcbbe expected- 
to ba ab]e to perform after seeing the film," • . . 

At the beginning of class,- S_s were informe"^ that lihey were parti- 
cipating in an experiment to determine, the effects of instruction^ on 

viewing a film. Ss were also told to work only with their own instruc- 
ts - • , . ' 

tion sheet and not to take notes during the film. Four minutes were then 
' ■» • ' 

allowed for Ss' to read t]ieir particular- set of Instructions/ Follovnng 

this..four-minute period, the film was shovyn to all Ss, Auditorium lights 

\, . ■ ' ^ . ■ 

remained qn during the fi Im^presentation at a level high enough so Ss 

could read their instruction sheets. 

As described above, the' four treatment groups differed experimentally 

/ 

only with respect to the content of tne^ instruction sheets distributed 

pri'or to the film. The basic instructional piaterial (the film) was the 

s, • ^ ' > 

saiiK,^ for all four groups* 

C rite rion Test. The criterion test^was administered to all Ss immediately 
foljowing the showing of the film/ The test ^-onsisted of one completion 
item per objective, or a total of. 1.8 items. In order to determine the 
relationship between pre-instruttiortal knowledge of objectives and 
post-instructional performance on ,lhe objectives^, the criterion test 
performance of each group was computed separately on the nine odd- 
numbered ^and nine even-numbered objectives, as well as across all *^18 
objectives. ^ v' ^ 

RESULTS ' 

The criterion test mean scores are shown in Table 1 for each treat- 
oup on the •'total test and on the items for both the nine odd- 



Table 1 



Criterion Test Mean Scores by Treatment 



Mean Test Scores 





Treatn.L 


Odd-numbered objs. 


Even-numbered objs. 


/Totals 




Group*. 


(9 items) 


(9 items) 


(I'S items) 




■All 18 objectives 


6.19 


5.81 


12.00 




9 odd -numbered 










objectives 


5.94 


4.68 


10.62 


3. 


9 even-numbered 










objectives 


4.44 


5.87 


10.31 


4. 


No objectives 


4.44 


4.18 


8.62 



""N = 16 per group 



numbere'd objectives and the nine even-numbered objectives.- It can be 
seen from the table that the total scores ranged from a high of 12.00 

Q ... 

for the group receiving all 18 objectives (Group 1 ) to a low of 8.62 for 
the jroup receiving no objectives (Group 4). A oae*way analysis of 
variance 'on total test scores yielded a statistically significant F-ratio 
^5.68 (p<.6l). A Scheffe test of between-group differences revealed that 
on the total test all three -groups receiving a partial or complete list . 
of objectives scored significantly higher than the group receiving no 
objectives. The group receiving all 18 objectives (Group 1) also scored 
significantly higher than the group receiving even-numbered objectives 
only (Group 3). The other K-^tween-group differences in total test 
scores «iwere not statistically significant^ 
^ Table V reveals that, on the test items for the odd-numbered 

objectives, the two groups that received a list of the odd-numbered * ; 

ERIC 10 ' ' 



objectives prior to instruction (Groups 1 and 2) attained mean scores of 
6.19 and 5.94, as contrasted with means of 4.44 for each of the two 
groups that did not receive the odd-numbered objectives prior to in^struc- 
tion. A one-way- analysis of variance yielded a statistically signifi- 
cant difference (F=e.28, p<*0!) in mean test scores for the odd-numbered 
objectives. A Scheffe test revealed that the mean scores of each of 
the two groups receiving the odd-numbered objectives -were significantly 
higher f)pan the means of each of th5 two groups., not r4ceiving odd- 
numbered ^objecti ves , 

On the test items covering the even-numbered objectives > the mean 
scpres for the two groups that received lists of even-numbered objectives 
(Groups 1 and 3) were 5-81 and 5.87, as compared with scores of 4.68 
and 4.18 for the two groups that,did not receive copies of the objectives. 
The one-way analysis of variance for mean test scores on ev.:n-numbered 
objectives also yielded a statistically significant difference (F=4.16, 
p<,01). The group that received even-numbered objectives only (Group 3) 
scored significantly highe. than both groups that did not receive lists 
of even-numbered objectives- Group 1 (all objectives) scored signifi- 
cantly higher than the no-objectives group (Group 4), but the difference 
between Group 1 and Group 2 was not significant- , 

Datarelevant to the effects of presentation of objectives on 
learner performance on the content not related to the presented ob^iec- 
.tives are also contained in Table T. Learners who received partial 
lists of objectives (Group 2 and 3) performed equally well or slightly 
better on the, test portion for which they received no objectives than 



did learners who received no objectives at ^11 (Croup 4)., Thus, learner^ 
who were presented with a list of objectives apparently did not pay. less 
attention to the non-objectives-related content than learnersrwho 
received no objectives and who* consequently might be expected to distri- 
bute their attention more evenly^ ove/ the instrufctjonal material. 

DISCUSSION 

The p«^csent study was conducted to detem^ine the effects, of presenting 
the learner with a set of instructional object^lves prior to instruction 
with non-objectives-based instructional iSiaterials from which the objec- 
tives were inferred. Effects of presentation of the objectives were 
Investigated both with respect to post-instructional performance on both 
the objectives presented to learners and on other objectives inferred 
from the instructional material but not specified for the learners. 

The data from the study indicate unequivocally the facilitating 
role of the pre-instructional presentation of objectives on post-instruc- 
tional learner attainment- of objectives. Significant, differences in 
post-test mean scores were consistently observed in favor of groups who 
received the instructional objectives prior to instruction, knong pairs 
of treatment groups in which one group received more objectives than 
the other, .all of the 13 possible comparisons on part-test^/and whole- 
test scores favored the group receiving more objectives. 

The present findings differ markedly from the recent resul ts 

I 

obtained by Jenkins and Deno (1971) with the pre-instructional presenta- 
tion to learners of the instructional objectives of well-designed 

12 



programmed materials. These differential findings lend support to the 
notion that presentation of objectives to learners is moet effective in 
facilitating performance on non-obi^cti ves-based materials that do not 
systematically incorporate good principles of , instructional design. 

One explanation for the potential effectiveness of providing the 
learner with a statement of objectives prior to instruction has been that 
the objectives enable him^to focus his efforts on acquiring relevant 
behc/iors from instructionand to limit his attention to less relevant 
material (KiBler, et al , , 1970). Although learners v\^ho^ received partial 
lists of objectives in the present study did perfonrf better on the tasks 
• for which they received objectives, they also'^performed as well on the 
tasks for which they did not receive objectives as did learners who 
received no objectives at ali. These data suggest that the learners 
who received partial lists of objectives also gave at- least an equaV 
amount of attention to other content (i.fe., content not related tO' the 
objectives in their list) as did individuals who received no objectives.- 

While the present study provides evidence of the effectiveness of 
use of inferred objectives' with non-ob jecti ves-based instructional 
material, additional research is needed to ^lete'^rmine the general izabi 1 1 ty 
of the present findings to other instructional 'conditions and materials. 
' It seems likely, for example, that even better results may be obtained 
from use of object^. ;es with textual material under conditions where 
learners ar^^ allowed to take notes <find to allocate their time as desired 
to the material. Since learners can differentially control their 
exposure time to various segnients of printed material to a much greater 

1-3 
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degree than they can with a film, they-should be able to concentrate 
as heavily as they desire on objectives-relevant content. On the other 
hand, learners viewing a filfri are exposed rather outorr,atica11y to both 
the objecti ves-relevant .9nd objectives-irrelevant content, whereas it 
may be^asier for a learne^^^O'skip or minimize h-is attention to 
ob^^ectiyes-i rre levant content in textual material. Therefore, learners 
who^jp^eive inferred objectives for textual iiUteria.l prior to instruction 
fay perforin less well on content not related to^hfese objectives, rhan 
^l\aVners receiving no objectives. Furthpr research on use of inferred 
objectives should be conducted with a \/anety of non-objectives-based 
materials to determine the typ&s of materials and conditions with which 



such objectives can^t)e used jt^ost effectively 
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